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ADVERTISEMENT. 


The facility with which literary aſſiſtance may be pro- 
cured, either lo alter or re-write compgſition, renders 
this appeal to the recollection of the audience 


indiſpenſible. 
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To THE 


GUARDIANS or THE ASYLUM. 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 


AS many of you may not kane had an 

opportunity of attending the Proba- 
tionary Sermons at the Aſylum, « on the — 
ult. when the duties of parents and children 
conſtituted the ſubſtance of thoſe diſcourſes, 
the following extracts, which ſtruck the 
ears of many hearers, as being more than 
ſimilar to the ſentiments and language then 
delivered, are ſelected, in the humble hope 
of gratifying curioſity, and as an evidence 
of the preacher's abilities in original compo- 
ſition. 11575 
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x. RAGS PREISE 2 — 


3 
As the duty from children to parents. 
is enjoined in the cleareſt manner, and under 
the ſtrongeſt ſanctions by the law of God; 
ſoit is alfo required by, what is indeed the 
law of God too, the voice of nature, reaſon, 
| and humanity.” (vol. ii. p. 127.) 


& Theſe ties, we ſee, are firſt formed by 
the hand of nature: and the child that en- 
deavours to break looſe from this regular 
dependance and ſubjection, oppoſes the or- 
der inſtituted by Providence, and the courſe 

of things. He can find no example in any 

other ſpecies to countenance his unnatural 

wilfulneſs; and the voice of every other 
| eEbentute upon earth cries out againſt him 
and condemns him.“ (vol. ii. p. _y 


| 46 The relation between the Creator and 

| his creatures admits, in ſtrictneſs, of no 

| compariſon ; ; yet there is not any charaQer 

he aſſumes more frequently or more wil- 
| _ logly 


7 
tingly than that of a parent. No reſemblance 
can exactly ſet before us his nature or ope- 
rations what he is in himſelf, or what he 


is to us; but this we may preſume, has in 


it the leaſt impropriety. He not only con- 
deſcends to take the title, but claims, and 
as it were glories in it; calling at the ſame 


time for all thoſe ſentiments and returns 
from us, which are ſuitable to that rela- 


tion.“ (vol. ii. p. 119.) 


What great reſpect mult be due from 
us to that character, which the ſupreme 


nature has choſen to be the repreſentation 


of his own ! The authority of a father can 


be ſeen in no fairer view than by this re- 


flected light. When you look on the pa- 
rental power, you behold the image of the 
drome.” (vol. ii. p. 114, 115, 116.) 


Power and prerogatives are for the be- 
nefit of the poſſeſor only in the econd place. 
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The good of thoſe who are governed, the 
ſervice of the public, is the principal thing 


intended. This authority of parents, among 
the reſt, as it is ſo conſiderable, 18 charged 


with a proportionable load of obligations; 


and muſt be ſupported by benefits, or at leaſt 
by kindneſs, which is a diſpoſition to con- 


fer them.“ (vol. ii. p. 157.) 


& Correction is a part of diſcipline, and 
comes under the ſame rules. Solomon has 
expreſſed the neceſſity of it in ſtrong terms: 


He that ſpareth the vod, hateth bis ſon.” 


(vol. ii. p- — 


There 1s one thing more — you are to 


provide for your children, which muſt not 
be overlooked ; itſelf one of the moſt effica · 
cious means of doing them ſervice, and ſuch 


as may be properly joined with every other 
inſtance of your attention and tenderneſs: 
I mean, the ſilent but perſuaſive admonition 
; of 


„ 


of your own virtuous life, and good exam- 
ple. With what face, or with what tucceſs, 
can any one reprimand his family for irre- 
gularities, which he commits, or exhort to 
virtues, that he only talks of? Parcnts, 
we ſee, have an additional reaſon to be reli- 
gious and exemplary, over and above the 
motives that are common to all Chriſtians. 
They cannot do themſelves miſchief, with= 
out great hazard to thoſe whom they have 
brought into the world. Teſtify your affec- 


tion for your children, in the moſt im- 


portant inſtances both to yourſelves and them. 


Go before them in every thing that is good 


—inſtruct, and lead them too, in the way to 


Heaven. Though poor, you will give them 
a noble fortune, if you teach them to be good 
Chriſtians,” (v8 11. p. 167.) 


and grieve him not as long as he liveihb. And 
if his underſtanding ed have patience with 


him ; 


5 


—— My ſon, help thy father in his age, 


1 
him ; and deſpiſe him not Wen thou art in thy 


full ſtrength. 2 


© The whole of life is apt to take its co- 


lour from the employment of our youth; 


and that employment of it which is the 
moſt agreeable to our parents, will com- 
monly be moſt to our advantage.“ (vol. ii. 


p. 119, 121.) 


6 The affection which your parents bear 


towards you, and the great good they have 


done you, in conſequence of it, give them 


ſtill another title to your conſideration and 


reſpect a right to be regarded by you for 


their own ſake. And if, in ſome inſtances, 


you were perſuaded, and truly too, that 


their counſels were not the moſt advan- 
tageous, thi 18 would not immediately exempt 


you from all obligation to comply with 


them. Gratitude, and ſome tenderneſs 85 
ſurely on your part, in return for ſo much 


on their 8, muſt be allowed to have weight, 


1 | and 


012 
and come in to ſupply che place of more 
ſelfiſh conſiderations. Muſt your own ſatis- 
faction be the end of all your meaſures ?— 
or, rather, cannot you receive ſatisfaction 
from the gratification of others Will it 
afford you no pleaſure to give it to your deſt 
friends, and greateſt bene factors? Vou may 


part with ſomething, were it to the miſtakes 


of ſuch perſons; and exchange, with no 
great loſs, your own defires for this plea- 


ſure of p/eafing.” (vol. ii. p. 130, 131.) 


It is a well known obſervation, that if 


you ſay of any perſon, he is ungrateful, you give 
him the very worſt of characters. Whoever 


1s without gratitude, is deyoid of all virtue. 
If a man can be ſo inſenſible and mean, as 

to forget the law of kindneſs, and break 

through the ſtrong but liberal reſtraints of 


love, cunning he may be called, but never 


can be truly wiſe, or capable of any generous 


or virtuous action; and as little indeed of 


any -. 


( 


any real piety towards God; for he that 
loveth not his brother, his benefactor, friend, 
father, whom he hath ſeen; how can he love 
God whom he hath not feen.” (vol. ii. p. 147.) 


e Yet ſtop, young man, we beg, a little, 
to look towards thy poor parents. Think 
it not too much to beſtow a moment's re- 


Action upon thoſe who never forget thee. 


Remember all—all indeed thou canſt not— 
alas! ill had been thy lot, had not their 


care of thee begun, before thou couldſt re- 


member, or know any thing. Now fo proud, 


ſelf-willed, inexorable—thou couldſt then 


only aſk by wailing, and move them with 


thy tears! And they were moved. Their 


heart was touched with thy diſtreſs—they 
_ relieved and watched thy wants, before thou 
kneweſt thine own neceſſities, or their kind- 
neſs. They clothed thee—thou kneweſt 
not that thou waſt naked: thou aſkedſt not 


for bread—but they fed thee. And ever 
N ſince, 
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fince, in ſhort, for the particulars are too 
many to be recounted, and too many ſurely 
to be all utterly forgotten, it has been the 
very principal endeavour, employment, and 
ſtudy of their lives, to do ſervice to thee.” 

— And remember, for this too is of mo- 
went it is all out of pure, unfeigned affec- 
tion.“ (vol. 11. p. 148, 149.) 


% Fortunate young; man, who haſt an 
heart open ſo early to virtuous delights, and 
canſt find thy own happineſs, in returning 
thy father's bleſſing upon his own head !— 
And happy father, whoſe years have bcen 
prolonged, not, as it often happens, to ſee 


his comforts fall from him one after ano- 


ther, and to become at once old and deſti - 


tute; but to taſte a new pleaſure, not to be 
found amongſt the pleaſures of youth re- 
ſerved for his age to reap the harveſt of all 
his cares and labour, in the duty, affection, 


and felicity, of his dear child !—His very 


look 


neee 


6 n 
look beſpeaks the inward ſatisfaction of his 
heart. The infirmities of age ſit light on 


him—he feels not the troubles of life—he 


{miles at the approach of death!“ 


6 How unlike to this is the condition of 
him who has the affliction to be the father 
of a wicked offspring! — — Poor, unhappy 
man No ſorrow 1s like unto thy ſorrow ! 
Diſeaſes and death are bleſſings, if compared 
with the anguiſh of thy heart, when thou 
ſeeſt thy deareſt children run heedleſsly 
headlong in the ways of fin, forgetful of 
| 2 their parent's counſel, and their own hap- 


1 pineſs ! Unfortunate old man how often 


does he wiſh he had never been born, or had 
been cut off before he was a father No 
reflection is able to afford him conſolation 
he grows old betimes 3 and the afflictions 


of age are doubled upon his head !—In vain 

are inſtruments of pleaſ ure brought fort ; 

His ſoul refuſes comfort.“ (vol. ii. . 
152.) e 


4% Now 


* 

2 Now, we may venture to aſſert, that 
if a man has : any well wiſher, any benefac- 
tors on earth, to whom he is bound by 1 in- 
diſſoluble ties of gratitude, his parents are 
the perſons. Indeed, one is willing to think, 
that many of thoſe young people, whoſe 
behaviour 1s ſo blameable, are not ſenſible 
of the uneaſineſs it occaſions, nor at all 
aware, how much anguiſh 1s endured on 
their account. They run heedleſsly for- 
ward in the broad and open path, and have 
no thought but of the pleaſure they are pur- 
fuing.” Ie 11. p. 148.) 


«The other inſtances of duty to parents 
will not be difficult either to underſtand, or 
indeed to practice. The obligation is more 
evident and indiſputable, and the performance 
eaſy and pleaſant. A reſpectful, and obliging 
and kind behaviour towards them, upon all 
common occaſions, and in the courſe of your 

ordinary concerns and converſation, as it is 


plainly 


4 
plainly right, fo it will be agreeable to the 
_ dictates of your own heart.” (vol. ii. p. 136.) 


% You are then to ſoften the aſperity of 
whit you do, by the gentleſt words, and by 
all other honeſt means. - Condeſcend to re- 


5%, if that will help, even what is moſt 
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The other occaſion which, as I faid, 


demands from you the greateſt token of 


refpect and tenderneſs in your behaviour to 

your parents, is, when they labour under 

© Infirmitics of body or mind; and in the time 
; of their extreme old age. You will then 
double all your tender aſſiduity you will 
watch their wiſhes, prevent their deſires, 

catch every precious opportunity to be grate- 
ful, with an eager, ſweet attention; of 


which you will give them a thouſand little 

4 incſtimable proofs, which words cannot 

teach, and not to know is criminal; which 
require 


065 P2-I 
require no capacity but that of feeling, and 
are to be underſtood 1 in the heart.“ (vol. ii. 


p. 138.) 


« But however affluent their fortunes, or 
liberal your ſupplies, they will always want, 
in that ſtate of old age and infirmity, an in- 
dulgence and care which wealth cannot pro- 
cure; and which, if it could, loſe all their 
value when they are purchaſed. They will 
look for tokens of your kindneſs, which 
cannot be received from other hands. Their 

child is ſtill the comfort and delight of their 
7 dying eyes—and no other object pleaſing. 
You will be ready to anſwer ſuch demands 
—your heart will correſpond to theſe calls 
of nature. You will be proud of the humbleſt 
offices, and pleaſed with the moſt irkſome. 
They cannot give your patience more exer- 


ciſe, than you have given theirs. They will | 


not hve to let you clear your obligations. 
Pay what you can—you will {till be debtors 
ent felicity muſt be ſingular, or their 

diſtreſs, 


68 
diſtreſs, if you recompenſe them the things 
that they have done for you.” (vol. ii. p. 138, 
139.) | 


« As the willing oblerrance of this law 
18 peculiarly pleaſing to Almighty God, ſo 
the violation of it is eminently offenſive to 


him, and will be attended or followed by an 


exemplary vengeance.” (vol. ii. p. 123.) 


Is there need of more: The command 
18 expreſs—the ſanction great on both ſides 
the reward diſtinguiſhed—the condemna- 
tion dreadful and yet equitable the conſci- 
ence even of the tranſgreſſor cannot but ap- 
prove of it. He that is hard hearted to him 
that begat, and her that bore him, to whom 
will he be good? What crimes will he not 
in time commit, who begins with this ?— 
and what puniſhment. may he not grow up 
_ to ſuffer? © The eye that mocketh at his father, 
and deſpiſeth to obey his mother, the ravens of 
the valley fhall pick it out, and the e young eagles 
Hall cat it.“ (vol. ii. P- 125. * Jou, 


1 
You, Lapis and GENTLEMEN, will be 
the beſt judges whether the above extracts. 
compriſe or not the whole of what was va- 
luable in the diſcourſes before alluded to; 
and though the ſeveral parts may appear 
ſomewhat disjointed, and wanting connec- 


tion, yet the learned and eloquent preacher 


was not ſparing of ſoft and flowing language 
to give the whole a natural appearance, and 
to impreſs the minds of his audience with 
reverence for his great mental acquirements, 
and admiration of the correctneſs, beauty, 


and energy of this moſt original compoſition. 
I am, 
LaDIEs and GENTLEMEN, 
rden e humble Servant, 
An Admirer of (OGDEN's) Sermons. 
P. S. The peruſal of theſe excellent Sermons 
_ of Dr. Ocpen's is earneſtly recommended 


to all aſpiring candidates for the public 
favour. : 
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